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ALEXANDRY THE LIVE WIRELESS: | 


al ly, though I say it myself, we ave a brainy family, we ave we are, we ave. When you think of Poor Pa, with his mighty.though 
Am rmoth-eaten intellect, and now Alexandry, who bids fair to 'beat the old boy for brilliance int brain-wavery, I almost, begin to believe 
ay these days, sparks may fly out of poor little me, Fancy Alexandry.Marconimising !_ We're all learning the language. tensions, 
wers, tvansmitters, potentiometers, loose couples, switches, ohms _.to say nothing of Heltxes and Double Pote Double i hvow Stwitehes 
" and 1] Rnows what all! ! Oh, but the Broadcasts! Melba and Uncle Pimothy s falks to Ltny Tots mixed ap toget hty With the day 8 
Sar 4 x latest quotations in Marks and Tutankhamens, so that even Ma can't resist listening:in, and the houéeework suffers, The front 
grace, and you could write your name on the piano,—~TOOTSIE, 
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Sloper Songlets. 


By “THE BARD.” 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


Forwarded to any part of the World, post /ree : 3 months, 
3s. ; © months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Numbers), 12s. /# stamps or P.0.0,’s to THE 
PROPRIETORS, ‘‘ THE SLoreRiESs,” BosweL_y Houses, 
Bott Court, FLE¥T STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Dook’s Eyeglass. 


Dook Snook awoke in his bed one day 
With his eyeglass in his eye, 
Which I’ve heard them say 
Was the usual way 
That he went to his eweet ‘bye-bye. 


Show-Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
to Newsagents oh appucation. Reading Cases, free of 
charge, to Hotels, Restauranis, etc. 


AAAARAPRAAAAAAAS 

The Dook, poor chap, was so short of sight, 
That he had to wear the glass, 

So he squeezed it tight 


*.* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose a stamped enveiope large enough 

, A ate to contain the contributions submitted. Under no 
other conditfons will attention be given to work sent 


in onapproval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


When Father Has a Win. 


Although, as I have said before, 
: Dad’s not a betting man, 

‘ He, sometimes: wins a quid, or 
go) » Thanks to his betting plan; 
<) ' And when this happens, and he finds 

That he’s what they call “in’’— 
) Well, we have fun of various kinds 
When father has a win! 


more, 


We never see his face so red 
Ax when he has some luck. 
Instead of sending us to bed 
He. smiles, and, calls us ‘‘duck!” 
7 He brings us kippers home for tea— 
Nice. oily ones, not thin— 
Yes, we’re as happy as can be 
j When. father. has a win! 


. Then, after tea, he’ll sometimes say: 
f . “Well. kiddies, shall we go, 
: To while an hour or two away, 

Down to the picture show?” 
" Of course we cry: “Oh, rather, dad; 
| It’s ages since. we've been!” 
So it’s no wonder that we're glad 

When father has a win! 


And then he buys us chocolate 
as) And stands us lemonade! 
And as.a rule we're rather late 
At supper, I’m afraid; 
P And as we put our shoes away 
Bf ek He'll say: “H’m! Rather thin!” 
And buy us all some more next day 
When father has a win! 


FLORENCE FLAMBEAU 
In the costume she did not wear at the Chelsea 
Arts Ball. 


UNCLE DEPRIVED OF BRAVERY. 


““Tell me, uncle,” said the little man, “how you 
charged with your warhorse at Kutrel-Amara at the 
head of your troops.” 

“Of course,” said the old man, “I mounted the 
mettlesome—er—animal, drew my sword; and yelled, 
‘Forward’ to my flagging troops, digging my spurs 
deep into the flanks of my gallant steed.’ 

“Yes!” exclaimed the boy: “go on, uncle! Any 
more?’ 

“There isn’t any more to tell, my lad,” said the 
uncle, with a passionate sigh. “The nag jibbed!”’ 


atta. 


In his eye each night, 
Whatever.might come to pass. 


To some folk it wholly ridiculous seems 
That a thing so strange should be, 
But the glints and the- gleams 
That he got in his dreams 
Were so perfectly plain, you see. 


The Dook, as we know, was an ancient knut, . 


With lots of family pride; 
Yet, anything but, 
With-his one eye shut 

And the other staring wide. 


~ 


One night as he dreamt of his Tootsie dear, 
Two burglars in silence came, 

And they gazed with fear 

At the form so queer, 
As they wondered what was the game. 


The Dook’s gold watch they suddenly seized, 
For they thought that he was dead, 

Then he coughed and wheezed, 

And mightily sneezed, 
When they dropped the watch and fled, 


He rang for his valet to come to his aid, 
But the man was out that night, 

So a servant maid, 

Who was never. afraid, 
Appeared with @ flickering’ light. 


Oh! never was heard such a terrible scream 
As she uttered and: dropped the light, 

Then there flared out a beam 

Which caught on the seam ; 
Of the curtains which blazed outright: . 


The Dook from his bed like a Trojan dashed, 
With the eyeglass still.in his eye, 
And the water splashed 


| : . M. STRATEGIC MOVEMENTS. 

| eB Ss Src ! ‘ Se . As the crockery crashed, ‘ 
Pa : First Boy:, Ere, didn’t I see you running dahn the And the flames leapt up en high. 

* ; THE ONLY WAY. street wiv Ginger Sloggitt after yer? 


Johnnie had a sum to do, was told by his master 
‘that it was twopence wrong, and was directed back to 


his seat to. do it correctly. 


, ~ : Pty Ay \ 
we Wi \ ut 


‘ 
iy 


Pe SHE: Did you tell Mrs. Jawkins you wish | was 


dead? 


HE: No; | only said | didn’t want to see you no 


more, 


After several vdin attempts to get it right, Johnnie 
- approached the master, and, handing him twopence, 
Te said,: “ Please, sir, I would: rather pay the difference. 


SCENE: Outside of a Cireus Tent. 


for breakfast. 


Second Boy: Y-u-ss. 

“What did yer run for 

“T—I was only runnin’ to get ’im away from’ ’ome 
so as “is mother couldn’t see ’im fightin’; but by the 
time we was aht o’ sight of ’is ’ouse, we got in sight 
of our house; and then, as my muvver would see me 
if I stopped to ’it ’im, 1 went in, so as to be aht o’ 
temptation.’’ 


” 


———) of 
FATHER WAS WIDE, 


“T suppose you suspect what I came for?” said the 
awain hoarsely as he prepared to ask her father for her 
hand. \ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the old man tersely.. ‘You want 
to borrow money, but I haven’t a. penny to bless myself 
with.’’ 

And the young man deferred his proposal, 


)o(—— 


SCENE: A Very Crowded Street. On one pavement 2 
Nervous Old Lady and an Irish PRoliceman. 
Old Lady: Constable, can you see me across. the 
road? eps 
Irish Policeman: No, .ma’am, not till ye get theer. 


Irish Tout at 
Entrance. Welldressed Woman trying to peep 
through a hole a short distance from entrance. 
Tout: ’Fwhoi don’t ye pay yer sixpince loike a man? 
Woman: Not me: I ain't got no sixpencea to waste 

on such, nonsense. . 

Tout: Oi. know yez. You'd sooner pay a foine for 
peepin’ rather than spind a tanner to go in.” 


jot 


Mistress: Bridget, I told you twice to have muffins 
Have you no intellect? 
Bridget: No, mum; there’s none in the house. 


- 


The firemen came with ladders and hose, 
And the flames were soon put out, 
When the maid arose 
In her soaking clothes 
Which dripped like, a waterspout. 


And she said, ‘May I never again make toast 
Until the day I die, 

But I saw a-ghoat 

By the big bedpost, | 
With an eyeglass in its eye.” 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breas! 


Excepting that the Scot gets off his chest, 


+ ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. -  - 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo!! 


HULLO! 
P earlier than you said! 


Is that you, Harry? You are ringing 
You really were an awfully 
Shty boy yesterday, and—oh! it’s you, Lardi! Yr 
°ught you sounded -like—-er—er—a—a—friend ‘of mine 
_ Med Harriet—er—we call her “Harry” for short, 
“Qd—er—__ 


, Ray 
th 


* * * * * 
: Lardi, don’t be rude! ~-Our friendship really can't 
ap mue if you will persist in doubting everything I 


* * * * * 


tig, 2° bad form, too! You should always pretend to 
_€ve your friends, even if you know they are lying 
© blazes! 


* * * * * 
Oh, yes; you want to know how I got on, don’t you? 
* * « * * 


on Let me see, you bet me that 10s, that I couldn’t go 
my for the day and get food, amusement, and taxis 
vont taking a single penny in my pocket, didn’t 


* * * * * 


do, el Iny girl, you’d best stump up, because I've 
ag 


« * = +. i . 
I did it yesterday, and I must say that the experi- 
© has left me with a jolly fine opinion of my fellow 
tures (some of ’em!) and human nature'in general. 
* * * * . 


Ene, 
c 


Now, are you listening, and can you live through five 


Nj ; , > 
‘utes withoit talking yourself? 
* * * * * 
ry begin—(are you there?)—I’ll begin! 
® * » . 


. First of all I dressed myself in my smartest and 
p, “€st clothes, then I hailed a taxi, and got out at 

“cadilly. in , 

* * - * * 

The fare was 4s. 6d., and there I stood on the kerb 

ting in my bag for the purse that wasn’t there. 

r. * co . * \ * 

’ Oh! I'm so sorry, I—I—I’ve lost my purse!” I cried. 

The taxi gentleman sniffed. 

_ Sorry, lady, but I’ve got to be paid!” 
But if I can’t?” 


la dy rt don’t hawe nothing to do with ‘ifs’ like that, 


* * : * o 4 
Col BY this time a crowd was collecting, and went on 
ae ne until quite a couple of hundred people stood 
Yiegn’ listening to pleading and the taxi driver’s un 

Mg demand for payment. 

* 4 - * * 
Wwigetere they were—‘‘knutty” boys, leering old dogs 
aly White spats, prosperous elderly ladies who bulged 
£9 ee, giggling flappers wearing silk stockings at 


Maj *®@ pair, married couples, \ Beavers,” moustached 
cag and every other sort of person who could 
to bad have come forward and offered ‘to-lend the 4s. 6d. 
S&t me out of my difficulty. 
B * * 7. * * 
Sut did they? Not a blessed one! 
* * * * * 


righ ee just as I was thinking your 10s. had been won 
: off the reel, up came an old tattered chap who 
.elling matches at the corner. He said: 
ré, missie, mdy I ’ave the pleasure of hoffering 
day- *% temporary loan?. I couldn’t get on with my 
business hif a lady wag in distress—hallow me!” 
_ * * * _ 
tony Md With this he handed 'me twelve pennies, twenty- 
Which alfpennies, three sixpences, and one shilling— 
’ ©f course, paid the taxi. 
G * * * * * 
Shogj, “fully I thanked him, saying that the sum 
. } repaid to-morrow (dear old pet!. I’m making 
Na baat) him a quid! TI can’t help being generous 
qt Taj *Se like that!), then, turning to the little crowd, 
“MW my voice and cried- 
london © I introduce vou all to the only gentleman in 


/ 


_person who began ogling right away. 


‘Oh! no, they didn’t like that’at all! Ours! 


* = a * a 
- After that I walked into Duck and Saxon’s, bought 
six pairs of gloves, a lace-bordered “hanky,” and a 
pearl girdle. XK 
* * * w * 
“Will you tke them, madam ” inquired the plea- 
sant young lady behind the counter. 
“Yes, I'll take them; but put them down to 
account—Lady Toot, 00, Park Lane, you know. 


we 


morning! 


my 


a -* ca * * 

And out I went, leaving the pleasant young lady 
scribbling down my imaginary name and address, (Of 
course, I shall make Bob go in and.pay for all the 
things! I'm nothing if I’m not honest!) 


* * * * * re 


Then it was about time for lunch, so into the exclu- 
sive Meridale Restaurant T went, sat down at a table, 
and ordered a cocktajl. F 

* * * * _ 

Now, this, I felt, would be quite easy, because, «sit- 
ting at the next table was a very “gay-dog” sort of 
(Oh! yes, the 
married type whois always ready. for a lark as a 
pleasant change from the house-like wife at home!) 


* ~ * * * 
I ogled back, and the meal went on its merry way. 
) * * 7 * , + 


Sherry with oysters and soup—chablis with fish— 
“bubbley’’ with entree, bird, and sweets—cognac fine 
with coffee. 


~ * * * * 
Then the bill—£2 3s. 
. * _ * * * 


Once again I hunted in my bag for the purse that 
was not, then, just as I looked like shedding pearly 
tears, the Ogling One came up and said: 

“How do you do, Lady Coupe? What a pleasure 
to run across you again! How is your husband? and 
—oh! pray let me settle this little bill for you!” 

As all this had been said for the benefit of those 
around, I just murmured a polite response, and let 
him pay—after which we left the restaurant together. 

“How kind of you! It was so dreadful to find I 
had lost my purse,’ I murmured, 

He winked (the beast!) and replied: 

“Not a bit kind—that is, if you’ll come back to my 
private office and have a cup of tea and a chat. Will 
you, dearie?” 

(*“Oh! you brute,” 
you out!’’) “ , 

“With pleasure,’ I cooed. 

He called ‘a taxi, and just as we were getting in, I 
said: ’ “ 

“Just ask him to stop at the Stores on the way— 
I must order some salmon!” 


I thought, “ won’t I just pay 


Me 
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He nodded, gave the necessary instructions to the 
driver—and off we went! 

‘““Don’t come in with me in case I should see any 
of my people—I won’t be two minutes!” I said, when 
the Stores were .reached. 

He agreed, and remained where he was. 

* 8 e ~ * 

I went in—right through the building and past al) 

the departments—out, of the farther door, and—(listen 


to this, my dear!)—straight into a private car that 


was waiting just outside!! j 
* * * * * 
“Her ladyship says will you please take me to the 
Lords’ Theatre and then come. back for her,” I said 
to the chauffeur. 


Good- - 


a, |) 
AVY. ,< WO 


“May | hoffer you a temporary loan, missie?”’ 


He saluted, arid off went Tootsie in a big, silent 
limousine, which—lucky: hit!—presumably did bes to 
some ‘“‘ladyship’” or other. 

: * * * * * 

At the theatre I went straight to the box-ollice and 
smiled bewilderingly at a moustached gent with a silk 
hat, *f ; 

* * . 7 * * 

“Oh! please may I have my Press ticket—I am 
‘Duchess Doris,’ of ‘The Hourly Echo,’ ” I’ murmured, 
smiling ceo all 
eyelashes. 

; - « * * * 

That did it) 

* * * . * 

I got a seat in the middle of the front row of 
stalls—had my tea paid for 
gentleman who couldn’t see to read his programme, 
and was delighted when I offered to read it for him— 


and thoroughly enjoyed myself. 
* * * * * 


But it was the evening that—now, Lardi, you must i 


swear not to be shocked or to say a 
cause I must confess it was—— 
Lardi, where are you? 
Gone away? Are you sure, Exchange? 
* * * * * 


word to. Boh, be- 


Jealous toadlet! 
« ° a) . . \ 
But p'’raps it’s just as well, because if I had told 
her she might have blackmailed me! . 
* *- * * * 
I don’t believe Lard would stop at) anything—not 
even blackmail! 
= ~ * ® - ; 

No, Exchange, thank you—I don’t want you to try 
and get her again! ° : > 
* * * . « 

It’s better she shouldn’t know! 


ot 


THEY NEVER SETTLED IT, : i 


Standing at the corner of Trafalgar Square one 
night two men were gesticulating and pointing to the 


sky. Their voices were loud in argument. \ 
“TI tell you it’s the sun,” shouted one, ‘*Think I 
don’t know? Ain't I seen the sun before? Who’re yer 


tryin’ to kid?” 

“An’ I tells yer it’s the moon,” angrily retorted the 
other, “the noo moon, an’ that’s Jupiter an’ that’s 
Mars.” ‘3 > 2 

“Garu!” said the first. ‘ Look, we'll arsk the fust 
bloke we meets ter decide. Excuse me, sir,” he con- 
tinued as a gentleman passed, ““Me an’ my fren’s’ ’ay-. 
in a bit of a nargimint. Is that thing above there the 
sun or the moon?” : 


“Tm ‘frightfually sorry, my dear old fruit,” said 
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Reginald Hautboy. “ but, d’ye know, I’m a perfect. bally - . 


strangeah round about heah!”’ 


t 


THE MOVING SPIRIT. 


i 


Two Irishmen were sharing the same bed, aswell 
as the same bottle of whisky. 
found Mike slept, when -he quietly arose and emptied 
the bottle, 


for, Mike?” 


“Oh, nothin’,” said Mike. ae 
“Well, Mike,” replied Pat affably, ‘you'll foind it 
over there in the corner in the bottle.’’ 


the time and making the most of my 


by a. near-sighted old | 


jo(—-- YRS ae 


Pat waited_until he | 


Soon after, Mike, who was groping about is 
in the dark,.was asked by Pat: ‘‘ Phwat are yez lookin’ 


io i aD fe 


on , RE 
weak-eyed, thin-legged, 
strawghaired, spectacled 
oe ee rat of a tea merchant’s 
SS eres sclerk, and his name waa 
eee SP Mortimer Jones. He 
; ‘ never let you forget the 
Mortimer; it helped the 
uncommon surname 
considerably, and had 


was 


eh Cy a smack—a: very fhrint 
aNd, ae tae! smack when you saw 
, ‘He overcame his tired M+), owner—of aristoc- 
Stincts so well as to chase saty ‘About: i6é.> He. wae 

| Mortimer Jones Over three fv toot-three of side, 

re and a half miles of bumpy conceit,’ and general 
v) down, blutt, Twenty - four 
8h years of ‘pride without 


a fall were behind him when he drifted into a fresh 
office where there were some decent fellows; and when 
they had had three days of him they began to discuss 
p among themselves what poison would be most effective 
in the case of Mortimer Jones. 
4 : For the great idea/of Mortimer Jones was that he 
; was a sportsman. He yapped about his exploits till his 
_. fellow-clerks were sich. Actording to himself, he was 
, next door but one to Britain’s champions with the 
_. billiard cue, the déricket bat, the tennfs racquet, the 
golf club, the fishing rod. In fact, he could tie abour 
any sort of sport. And he did. Given three weeks to 
train up, he said, he could swim the Channel on his 
eit,” Mead. ‘ 
Se “It would be a novelty that way,” said Handasyde. 
ie “Very good, ha, ha!” said Mortimer Jones, ‘But 
TK you know what I mean. What 1 like,’”’ he added, “is 
Ph to be an all-round sportsman. A fellow ought to try 
to be a dabster at every sport, like me.” 
. “Do you golf?” asked Handasyde. 
'  ‘Rather,’’\said Mortimer Jones. 
= Pieh t?” 
“I can handle the rod a bit.” 
if “Do any shooting?” 
-» “Of course.” After a minvte Mortimer Jones put 
: _4n artistic finish on the lie. ‘Used to do a bit—on my 
father’s place.’ 
“And I think you were talking about cricket?” 
“Played for M.C.C. when I was eixteen.’”’ 
“Why, you’re a regular Admirable Crichton of a 
_--—s«Bportsman, You ought to be put on show.” 
“Yes! I’ve done some yery good amateur acting 
in my .time.”’ mers 
Fe Mortimer was the sort of fellow it was impossible to 
get at. 
: Also, he hardly understood what “ Admirable 
_ Crichton” meant, but Handasyde had given: such a tone 
_ of humble hero worship to his yoice that Mortimer sus- 
pected no sarcasm. (‘These fellows are beginning to 
_ find out what a wonderful chap I am,’’ said MJ. to 
himself.) f 
| Also, the wily Handasyde had conceived a plan, and 
was luring Sportsman Jones into a trap. ‘ 
| “Did you ever croque ” 
“What ” said Mortimer. 
“Croque—you know,+ mallet and hoops arrange 
94 ment.” 
; “Oh, you mean croquet?” 
“Sorry,” said Handasyde humbly. 
+ Y norant.!”" 9 
eh “Well, that’s a, baby’s game. 
: Oh, yes; I’ve done it.” 
Ree Aly “Well, look here, old man ’'—(Mortimer beamed, for 
_ \, Handasyde was the senior man in the office)—“ How 
_, would you like a good week’s all-round sport? Monday, 
golf; Tuesday, a day with the rod (it ought to be a 
+ hally birch for you. my little liar; thought Handasyde); 
| Wednesday. a day’s country cricket, and so on.” 
; “Rippin’,” said Mortimer Jones. 
md) “Good idea, «eh? Why can’t we have it? 


‘ 
: 


i 


“ I’m BO ig. 


But I’ve done it. 


I’ve gov 


' @ week’s more’ holiday to come, and it tallies with 
¥ yours. I know a charmin’ little place, Loptonsloosh, on 
bg! the Kast Coast. Sea and river and country all com- 
2 . _ bined.) Best. way of spending a holiday out. Are you 
- game for it?” ; 

“What do vou. think?” said Mortimer Jones. “It’s 
4 na a champion idea.” 

a “Tt is. We'll get off Saturday night from Liverpoo: 


Street, seven-fifteen.” 
y Seven-fifteen that night saw Mortimer Jones tearing 
his hair over shilling handbooks to golf, cricket, and 
fishing, in his Caniden Town bed-sitting-room. Hig re- 
_ putation as sportsman was at stake. Seven-fifteen 
Saturday night saw him staggering from a taxi to the 
_ train for Loptonslosh, Under a tumbling mountain of 
_ ericket bag, golf clubs, fishing rod aud a gun (hired for 
the week), five-foot-three of spectacled boastfulness 
_ picked its tottering way. ; 
Handasyde stepped to meet him, cool and unloaded, 


= 


yy ‘ 


i, 
Mins carrying only a small hand-camera. 
Maesy 2 “That’s the style. I’ve sent all my clutter down 


/ 


a | little * to the hotel. 


“-why, they’re golf maniacs,»my lad. 


aie ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY., 
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\ 
Let’s giye you a hand. I met one or two 
of the chaps, and they’ve come to see us off,” 
It’ seemed to the blurred vision of perspiring Mor- 
timer that “‘one or two of the chaps ” included all the 
staff, down to the office boy. He tried to look im- 


’ portant, leaning out of the window as the train moved 


out. The one or two chaps lined up on the platform. 
“Hope you have a good week’s sport,” they yelled. 
“So long!’ ye 

At that half-baked watering-place known as Lopton. 
sloosh, the engine pulled up with 2a contemptuous 
whistle, as if it was only stopping there by a once a 
week fluke. A few tired-looking husbands alighted, 
already looking forward to their return from a happy 
week-end by the first train Monday morning. (Mor- 
timer Jones looked forward to the end of the week.) 
Handasyde, jumping out, suddenly collapsed on the 
platform with a shary cry of pain. ; 

“What's up?” i 

“IT don’t quite know,’’ said Handasyde, speaking the 
exact truth. ‘It’s my ankle, or something. Just my 
cursed luck.” He raised himself, and sank down to 
embrace the platform again. ‘“’Fraid I can’t walk, 
old chap.” (‘Thank Heaven!” said Mortimer Jones.) 
‘Don’t stand gaping there. Get a porter and help me 
to a taxi.” 

. With this unfortunate mishap the week of ‘sport be- 
gan. Throughout Sunday Handasyde lay groaning on 
the sofa of their common sitting-room, receiving the 
joyful sympathy of Jones. At night he pulled himself 
painfully along the corridor to his own bedroom, which 
he kept locked. 

“Did you ever hear of such luck?” he said at 
breakfast, the injured foot upon a chair, ‘I woke up 
in the night, and my golf clubs were laughing at me 
from a corner.” 

“No | better to-day?” inquired Jones. Sympathy 
was in his voice, and in his heart utter gladness. 

“Afraid not. Better to-morrow, I hope.” | He leant 
across the table, and almost sobbed. ‘And you—you 
lucky merchant—you can go and have a splendid day 
on the health-giving links, Oh, Mortirfler, Mortimer! 
You've got the pull of me. -I’m chained to this hard 
couch, and you—— Take your clubs, and get along out 
of my sight before I burst. Have a good long day, 
mind. A fine, big chap like you is not one of the 
once-round-the-links-and-then-I’m-tired golfers, I know. 
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‘Do you know you had me 


If you’re back before six o’clock you’re no golfer. Good 
luck, old man.” P 

‘“‘Let’s finish my cup of tea,” said Mortimer, 

“‘ It’s close on ten,” said Handasyde, sternly. “You'll 
have to go round behind a whole mob of doddering old 
colonels if you don’t buck up. I know Loptonslooshians 
Otf you go.’ 

Jones departed, bearing metal and wood made into 
golf clabs to the extent, approximately, of a hundred- 
weight. Handasyde stirred his tea, laughed for ten 
minutes, stood up with a reckless disregard to his 
injured ankle, walked into his bedroom, went down- 
stairs, bribed two waiters, kissed one of the parlour- 
maids, and sauntered out to have a look at the pier. 

It was not much in the way of piers, squat and 
ugly and lifeless. This may have been the reason why 


4 


Handasyde made a stealthy line tot the golf init 


h 
tracking Sporteman Jones, who was not exactly hav”? a 
a gay time. / } Yo 
Firstly, Loptonsloosh Golf Club, althopgh a to 
eyed contraption is rather exclusive, and it cost Jon® Boj 
two lies and a delicate evasion before he signed py it 
name in the visitor’s book, and ten shillings of u?® tag 
bundant cash (for the day’s privilege), before he touch ligh 
a ball. Did I say touch? His fret. golf ball, appr | to, 
ched in so rude and amateur a fashion, died absolu 
of ‘a broken heart. Dauntless, Mortimer Jones pe 8lo, 
’ formed (unconsciously) for the benefit of Handasyd” Con 
who lying at full length in the cover of a furze pushy | ag 
watched the worm’s every antic, through a food P Wal 
of glasses, Presently, marking other bushes tb@ tiny 
should make good cover, he crept nearer, bush by bu® live 
Something gleamed in his hand. °- dri 
Furious sounds reached his ears. Jones, playi0s tug, 
for a drive from a distance such as a kno¢ck-kneed aray hig 
horse might be expected to take up, had’ sliced a pall 
so that it had whistled within a foot of a six-foot, | 
ster-faced gentleman coming in on the home course- b 
Considered one way, it was a wonderful drive. Ne te 
such drive had ever been droven at Loptonsloosh, ant th 
no such drive will ever be drived again. Rea-fact hy 
gentieman—(“It is a colonel, ye gods! What beautif™ a 
luck!” said the shaking Handasyde)—left his game, and om 
hurried across the field of the slicing to rend Jon°f W 
body and soul, with simple telling words. 4 ti 
“What is your name, sir? Do you know you h# lip 
me in the neck with your ball, as near as makes 2 thy 
matter? And I was coming home—sheer miles aw) “> 
from you. Miles, sir, miles! What the —— do ¥UF 
mean, sir, by coming on a golf course, if you ca? Y the 
even hit a ball straight?” ‘ - 
He swept on, leaving a writhing Jones and a caddie 
who, a lover of humour, when he saw it, wonder bey 
whether he dared take full advantage of this specia” has 
occasion. Finally he dared, and rocked to and f y t 
with a Loptonsloosh yokel’s mirth, Mortimer Jone* . 
bewildered by the turn the first day of the sport-w Py 
was taking, decided upon another try, using his third the 
ball. A little misty ‘with excitement, he swung ba?) 
his club, twisted his body as he remembered seel Ps 
a photograph in a shilling handbook, and let driv ne 
He may have shut his eyes.. Anyway, when he nad 8] 
finished his mighty swosh! the hard old earth remait! ‘ey 
_ Where it was, jarring his wrist terribly, and the 8% *d 
ball was still there. A blade of grass nodded its jittl™ : 
head in appreciation. ia bay 
‘ ' (Note by George J. Handasyde:—It appears to wee te 
that a white golf ball is all eye. When you miss ™ : 
all of its eyes looks up at you and deliberately wink | - &, 
This is a very peculiar scientific mystery I have - m 
seen noticed before.) 4 he 
Mortimer Jones perceived also that hia club B®) 7 op 
broken off at the end.’ He gaye it up and hung abe Whi 
till the evening beforé he returned-home. The wait > 
t 
ret 
he, 
Atta 
You 
tiny, 
ing 
+ 


in the neck with your ball!” 


- 


told him that his friend had gone to bed early pecat™ 
of the pain of his foot, 
They met at breakfast. \ aaa 
“ Yes, thank you,” said Jones. ‘A splendid ae 
I went round in seventy-six, too—not too bad for eitD 
a course. In the afternoon I was in a foursome " 
a coloured fellow. Nice chap—asked me to call wht 
I was in town again.’ 
“Lucky man! It must have been fine.” 
“Extra!” said Mortimer Jones, liar. 
“Wish I could have been with you. 
perhaps—can hardly move it to-day.” hi 
“Tt’s jolly hard cheese for you. I'll stay iP by 
you and have a smoke.” roe 
“Look here, Mortimer, my son, don’t’ you talk 1? 
It’s not your fault I cracked my foot up, apd 


\ 


We 
'To-morl? 


ty 


hay, TH® SPLENDID SPORTSMAN (Contd) 

Sed if I’m going to let it epoil your holiday, You 
a down here for a week's sport, and a week's sport 
to. © Seing to have. It’s very kind of you to offer 
goin in—shows you're a true sportsman—but I’m not 
it § to let you give up your enjoyment. What was 
ta os to be—tishing? Just you get hold of your 
thins and cut along and have another good day. Pier 

for Ng's the best here, you'll tiid—(and it’s not so far 
- , Me to walk),” said Handasyde. 
al le fishing platform of the decrepit pier at Lopton- 

18 a green and slimy place, and extremely un- 
“Ortable in the-hot sun. Handasyde, chatting to 
one in a quiet corner on the upper deck of the pier, 
tim, ed to the rail from time to time, and watched Mor- 
ye 8 struggles with interest. Three small boys filled 
tin! jam jars full of little squirming fish (using a 
itive fishing apparatus), while Mortimer made 


ae 
h stile efforts, and, at intervals, wound himself up, in 
Ih Me till he looked’ like a prepaid package, 
yr * * * * - 
: ie Wednesday the injured foot was still painful, 
at in the invalid would not hear of Mortimer’s stopping 
r aq " his account, sending that unlucky sportsman for 
a to. ay’s Shooting. ‘I could do a good rabbit for lunch 
dt 4 ~otrow,” suid Handasyde. ‘ There’s heaps on the 
; 48, a little way back from the cliffs.” 
4" Week Was perhaps the best effort in the whole sporty 
a tion ” In an excessive and irksome state of perépira- 
* lik Jones trudges over the hills for hours till he felt 
"f the, Sticking his antique weapon in the ground and 
o % Wing stones'at it. He stalked the wary and wide- 
oa he tabbit till he was sick. At last, on the farther 
. thin, %f a ploughed field, he espied a little moving brown 

S~a beautiful shot. 

i Was! 
* lie, the brown. illusion was the top of a battered hat 
wf ha ing to a tramp at rest. With a hole through, his 
. ij, 2d the sudden shock, he was at rest no longer, 
o Mo “Yercame his tired instincts so well as to chase 
A dgy, ‘Mer Jones over three and a half miles of bumpy 
a . It seemed to Jones, running for his life, that 
‘t tr Yery downs quivered with the vehemence of the 


i D's curses, At last Jones’ saved himself by throw- 

id the ®Way his hired gun, and the tramp retired with 

Migg, CHOurs of war. (Pawning the gun at Lopton: 

Sh, that tramp lived royally for a fortnight.) Be- 

“Je Up, “Mable to believe that the pursuit had been given 
— fled for miles. 

ha, | the far background Handasyde picked up a brown 


ae Me, Vith a hole in it, and leisurely’ contemplated pur- 
SF ., 4nd pursued. 
a ey Pood day ” inquired Handasyde genially that 
pn b Re. 

d Wha, Petty fair.” Jones had just arrived, and. wae 
a8 of. 18 technically known aan pretty sight. The grime 


a Whi Pushed fields and swedt was on him}; his face was 
, . he was so tired thit he could hardly stand. 
the ou look as if you had been running,” »observed 
to be ort promoter. ‘That reminds me, You used 
Wey long to the South London Harriers, you told me. 
ther: they'ye got some little sports here Friday, and 
ata @ three-mile open event. The secretary of the 
Woula happened to be in here. and I told’ him you 
«,un. It’s a cert win for you,” 
ti ™ not very fit tor running this week,’’ said Mor 
> tearfully. 
inp Nonsense! Why, you'll be able to take a whack- 
“ver pot home with you. Oh, and there’s a cro- 
(Concluded in col. 38.) 
COURSE MADE HER CROSS OF COURSE. 


—S— ——_-—__- : 


ei 
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at th Rw dreadful for you to'ave to give evidence 
© B'leece court! Was you cross-examined?” 

Crors ®t ‘arf! The bloomin’ lawyer was the 

Sest bloke I ever saw!” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


The Head Waiter 


AND LORD CURZON. 


WILEN a certain dignified—not to say, pompous— 
figure appeared early the other morning in the dining- 
room at the old chop house, the staff of waiters, not 
expecting a customer quite so soon, were thrown into 
a/momentary panic. Eyen the parrot—perched as 
usual on the top of the door—drew a cork with great 
gusto, and then laughed heartily in quite human 
fashion at her own performance, 

* * * * 7 

The new arrival appeared struck with dignified 
amazement to be so gréeted, and conferred upon the 
suddenly bustling waiters an angry glare. Luckily, 
the Head Waiter kept “his head, and advanced toward 
the new-comer with almost equal dignity. 

“It was the parrot, me lord,” he explained, point- 
ing upward. 

The customer Jooked up, and the “parrot looked 
down, and for a moment they both looked equally wise. 
But Polly spoiled the effect by requesting so dignified 
a person to “ secratch-a-poll!” 

. * * * - 4 

“Will you be lunching, me lord?” asked the Head 
Waiter. “This is pudding day.’ 

“What do you: mean by ‘pudding day,’ fellow?’ 
demanded the incensed customer, 

“The day of the week when the meat’ and what-not 
pudding, for which this establishment is famous, is 
served, me lord,” explained the Head Waiter, adding, 
“And as to my being a fellow, me lord—I’d have you 
to understand that you are not talking to a Turkish 
delegate at Lausanne. I am the Head Waiter here!” 

“Tush!” returned the customer testily. “There 
is no argument. I never argue. Show me to a table 
and order me a grilled sole,” 

* oa * * + 

The Heed Waiter suppressed his injured feelings 
while in the dining-room; but, once outside, he steadied 
his nerves by making out a check for his full day’s 
allowance of alcoholic refreshment, and swallowed a 
double “Scotch” at a gulp. 

Then, heartened arid refreshed, his penetrating voice 
smote the ears’ of all and sundry: 

“Cook sole one!” 

feturning to his intended victim, the Head Waiter 
opened the attack by remarking that it was mild for 
the time of year. 

“Indeed!’’ retorted the customer, a look of surprise 
overspreading his face. ‘‘I really take no interest in 
anything so yulgar as the weather.” 

“Perhaps if would be a bit. better for all concerned 
if you did, me lord,” returned the Head Waiter. ‘‘ Ite 
just as well in politics, to know which way the wind 
blows, because then you can keep the dust. out of your 
eyes.” 

“T do not understand you,’’ was the haughty reply. 
“Be good enough to hasten my sole.” } 

“Ah, you’ve come to the wrong shop for haste, sir,” 
responded the Head Waitr. “Steady and sure is our 
motto. Cooks can’t be hurried. The only time you 
see anybody in a hurry in this establishment is when 
them journalist gents in the ba: there wolf their 
drinks in time ‘to get another one in before closing 
time.” 

“A disgusting practice,” was the stern observation. 

“What would you like to follow the sole, sir—a 
h’eel? Ha, ha! Excuse me, sir. I had .to get that 
little one off me chest, I got it from one of them jour- 
nalist gents.” 

* * * * * 

His second-hand witticism apparently not being 
appreciated, the Head Waiter proceeded to place the 
desired sole before the customer, who fell to it with as 
much gusto as his aristocratic reserve would permit,. 

_A shout of laughter from the bar disturbed the 
calm. 

“What is that.disgraceful noise about?” demanded 
the irritated luncher. 

“Only them journalist gents, sir. 
are discussing the Lausanne "Conference. 

“There was nothing to laugh at in that,” was the 
stern retort, 

““Oh, you can trust them journalist gents to laugh 
at anything and everything under the sun, sir.’ 

-“Then they are not quite nice to know,” said the 
customer sternly. “Do you mean to say they even 
have the audacity to ridicule the Lausanne Confer- 
ence?” ; 

“No, sir, not the Conference exactly; but some of 


I believe they 


the parties what took part in it, such as——’’ the Head 
Waiter paused. 
“Yes?” demanded the victim eagerly. 


, 


“T can't think of the name for the moment,” ad- 
mitted the Head Waiter. ‘ 

“Was it Curzon?” questioned the customer, 

“IT have heard the name mentioned,” confessed the 
Head Waiter: “but always with the greatest respect. 
Your lordship,, it seems, upheld the traditions ana 
dignity of British statesmanship in fine style, and 
didn’t mince words when -necessary.”’ 

The customer succeeded in concealing his compla- 
cency during the remainder of the meal, but it broke 
out in the shape of a substantial tip at the close of the 
repas. 

.* . * * * 

And the Head Waiter was left wordering whether 
it recs wee Tord Morzon who had honoured the old 
choy ‘esence, 


-is, he only trod on three hoops, and hit the square 


' battered brown hat with a bullet hole in it, a twisted 


ro 


THE SPLENDID SPORTSMAN (Concluded). ‘ 
quet tournament to-morrow, T saw it announced in 
the local paper, so I sent the boots along to enter 
your name. I told them you were a good’ man at it, se 
they’ve handicapped you.” : ; t 
Mortimer, fast in the toils, shied, saying ib was ae 
too much fag, , . 
** What, © croquet? It’’ the laziest arrangement 
under the sun—you told me yourself it, was a baby’s: A 
game. You'll have to play. I've been saying all sorts , a 
of nice things about you—told ‘em you were a regular Ve 
Admirable Crichton, /& Hobbs Il. in fact. T’ll get into 
a bath chair somehow, and come along to see you win.” 
It was a very swell croquet tournament got up for Wa 
the benefit of distinguished visitors. Under the gaze - 
of Handasyde, who lay back, cool and comfortable, in 
a bath chair and applauded Jones’ every stroke, and 
confused by the presence of two honourables and a sort =  ~ 
of reyersionary lordling, Jones did nothing much, ‘That nee, 


toe ofthe Hon. Almira Beauchamp (aged 
under the impression that he was playing with the 
black ball, causing that unamiable antiquity to go ay i 
into hysterics and stop the tournament. ‘ 

“VWiard luck, old man.” Handasyde was sympary 4 
thetic. .‘‘Never mind, you'll win the open three-miles (| 9 
to-morrow.” ‘ hes 

But on the morrow Mortimer Jones absolutely re: ( 
fused. He would give it a rest for a day. It wasn’t 
fair, besides, to leave a pal by himself ail day. : " * 

‘Well, it is beastly lonely,” lied Harndasyde, who hs ate 
had been having a fine time, after the morning’s track- _ 
ings of the Sportsman, with a little girl in pink who we 
cameé from Clapham ‘But. I can only go out in that 
stupid armchair, and I hate to have a broken-down old 
man in front of me, pulling it along.” 

Once again Mortimer fell into the tray—anything 
to get out of enduring more sport experiences. ‘‘I'll 
pull you with pleosure,”’ he said. ts ¥ ‘ 

“You're a perfect. brick,” cried Handasyde, And if 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday the sportsman fetched a. Veg 
bath chair to the hotel at half-past ten, and pulled poor hind - 
injured Handasyde up and down, up .and down, down ° Vi 
and up, the parade of Loptonsloosh. There was just» _ "oli 
as much! fatigue in it, but not half the worry. Anda et 
Handasyde, whose plan had succeeded beyond all ru ee 
dreaming, stndied his bent and aching back) and three-. I % 
quarters of the Loptonsloosh girls fell in love with the» 
interesting invalid who had suck a brown, healthy face. 
When the bath chair stopped for a few minutes, Hand- $5 
asyde held a reception of these pretty hoverers. ery ise 

None of them spoke to Jones. They may have 
taken him for a real bath-chairman. 

Tired and washed out, and wishing he were dead, ” 
the Leart of Mortimer Jones was one big thanksgiving 1 
when at last he found himself (still nursing the inyalia i 
solicitously) seated in the train fer town on Sunday KS 
night. Handasyde apologised profusely for having. = _ 
torn him away from sport on the last days of the ( 
week. In his dreams that night angry colonels fell on Pa it 
him, and tramps with brown hats, and a revengeful © 
old lady chased him with a croquet mallet. He looked 7 
like & very bad headache when he appeared at the . 
office, and was greeted with cries of, ‘ Hullo, Admirable 


sixty-two) bs, 


Crichton ’’—his office name henceforth. Handasyde had y 
been busy. Fale mer 6 / 
“He'd a good week’s sport?” said Saunders. ha. 
“ Rippin’, thanks,’’ said Mortimer dullv. “hee 
“There’s a parcel come for you. Just been de | 
livered. “ated 


Mortimer Jones cut the roping of a good sized box. § 
On the inside of the lid was a label, “ Dedicated to 
Admirable Crichton, the Man of Sport.” With the first 
suspicion in his mind, Jones, under the watchful eyes i 
of the office, took out the broken end of a golf club, a cys 
croquet hoop, and a tangle of fishing line. In a dazed ot 
fashion he continued to dig in the box, He brought «he 
forth a neat little collection of snapshot photographs, Lhe ei 


in which Jones could be plainly seen withering under a 
a big colonel’s argument, fleeing from an angry tramp, — iets 
arguing with a young man in a boat, trampling on a oh i i 
croquet hoop, and laboriously pulling a bath-ehair — : 
along the sun-baked front, we 


“Oh, what lovely pictures!” cried the office as one. Were 


man. Handasyde was a good stage manager. 
And Mortimer “Admirable” Crichton Jones talks = __ 
of sport no more. ; ae 
7th 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


“ym blow'd if there ain't a man in the moon after all!” 
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SYMPATHY. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDA 
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Sorey,oLp ~ , . 
BEAN ! ENTIRELY he ; | > FREEL 4 
MY FautT! * sais ys ' Baia 
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SEVENTEEN. 


K-nuts. 


Se a / 


The old man swung round 
sharp— 


m NO MoRE 
eee BEAVER 
“3 )Fom Us th _ 
; yes , 
‘ 


Be Ly 
And settled the 
K-nuts. 


DRY. 


: . 
“And another 


little 
wouldn't do him 
harm.” - 


“S'hay — stop! 
enough,” 


“ Beaver ” 


drop 


any 


My mother bids me bind my hair— 
Instructions most unkind; 

Because it speaks of coming care, 

And girthood left behind, 
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HERBERT HYDE 


“She said she would not marry him without a settlement.” 


“What did he say?” , 
“'That settles it’! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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form, and tells dull stories about a horse she owned. 


’ a 
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HOW GREAT WOMEN pen eee 66 Po aacine s a 
MRS. ASQUITH is the daughter of Sir Charles Tennant, a rich Edinburgh merchant. According to her own Autobiographical Memoirs, she was 
always being made love to by prominent men of the day. Married a rising Barrister and M.P—Mr. Herbert H. Asquith, who is generally rather 
lethargic, and quite reverse to his more electrifying wife. - Christened Emma Alice Margaret, but known only as ‘ Margot.” Once invited Maud Allen, 
the dancer, to dinner. Wrote book of memoirs, giving intimate and somewhat shocking details of Society. Went to America to lecture, after Mr. Asquith 
: was kicked out of Government. Uncle Sam received her coldly—at first—but Margot eventually made good. Is said to be very inaudible on the plat- 


“Ah, how do, Miss Pretty? ’ | 
‘Your friend, Muffin, ts up 


in town— 


and Crumpet were 
Waiting for the same girl. 
“Can you shift that chap 
Sitting on your bucket? If 
You will, here’s a bob.” 


A ° ~ : wad 
Tee A ihe pu staat “ And if we take a little walk 
“| have a film actress living with me. She certainly has an easy job!” wa behme ndt * at oe 
Poor Mufiin’s got “ What does she do” pag sd Asa 


it this time!” “$he just lets herself be photograp hed ali day long!” 


Queer Things Seen 
| By Sloper. 


THE MEMORABLE CONTEST BETWEEN LIFE- 
GUARDSMAN JONES AND “THE GRAET UN- 
UNKNOWN” FOR A PURSE OF GOLD! 


, ‘ 


; “ABOUT the period when I started my immortal 
j . ‘Half Holiday,’ ” said the Eminent, reflectively, ‘* box- 


ing, which now receives the benediction and approval/ 


of the highest in the land, was very much in the shade, 
owing mainly to the blackguardism of so many of the 
patrons and supporters of this manly sport. 

“The. idea of ladies attending a contest for the 
championship, or. bishops expressing their episcopal 
approval of prize-fighters would, in those days, be re- 
garded as grotesque and Utopian. Such contests, as 
were then held, took place in the skittle alleys and 
back yards of low public-houses, and eyen worse resorts. 
» ‘They were patronised mainly by costers, roughs, 
and a sprinkling of young men about town. 

, “The boxers were boys of yery different callibre to 
those of to-day. As a class, they were low, rough 
specimens of humanity, but rare plucked ’uns. 

“One Saturday evening, a good many years ago, I 
| _ received an invitation to attend a great sporting event 

that was about to be held in the slittle alley of a 


large beer-house, not far from fhe salubrious neighbour-. 


hood of the New Cut. 
“Tt was advertised as a ‘Grand Assault-at-Arms,’ 


under the distinguished patronage of Jake Ponsonby, | 


better known as ‘The Black Joker!’ and Alec Hearty, 
- . ‘he Hefty Hitter.’ 

| “The chief event of the night’s entertainment was 
v a ‘five-rounds contest betwen Lifeguardsman Jones, of 
i ILM. lst Life Guards. and ‘The Great Unknown,’ of. the 
: New Cut, an exponent of the noble art, who, for reasons 
by? probably not unconnected with the police, wished 7 

- name to be suppressed, for a‘purse of gold anda a wate 
and chain. 

“When I arrived at the hostelry where the assault- 
at-arms was to take place, I found the bar crowded 
with the choicest spirits of the neighbourhood. 

é “ Lifeguardsman Jones, a splendid figure of a man, 
, was perched upon a ston by the bar, sipping, to the 
“ mingled amazement and disgust of the ‘Lads of the 
. ' Village,’ water. 

«Phe Great Unknown’ had not arrived, and both 
‘The Black Joker’ and his white partner, ‘The Hefty 

‘ Hitter,’ showed signs of annoyance at his non-appear- 
ace. Finally ‘The Black Joker’ went out in search 
of the missing champion, and soon afterwards a roar 
of applause announced his triumphant return with the 
lost hero. : ‘ 

“Round after round of cheers greeted ‘The Un- 
known’ as he éntered and walked up to the bar. 

“He was a stockily-built fellow, the sort of man 
who never knows fear, and with just sufficient science 
and brute courage to make him a formidable opponent 

; for a round or. two. 
ny “*The Great Unknown’ hasn’t the slightest chance,” 

. T said, as soon as he entered the bar, for it was obvious 
| —s that he had been drinking. 

“*Are you the blighter I’m going to scrap?’ he 
: inquired, as he suryeyed the resplendent Guardsman. 
_ » ‘Well, I wouldn’t give that for yer! Tike that!’ Say- 
gf ing this, he suddenly pushed his opponent off his stool. 
This caused a commotion. Fighting would haye com- 
menced ig earnest had it not been for ‘The Black 
‘Joker,’ who enforced peace by means of a heavy quart 
; pot. 
MWe “Eventually ‘The Great Unknown,’ in defiance of 
all the traditions, drank*a pint of ale before he and 
' the Guardsman retired to their respective dressing- 
-. rooms to attire themselves for the contest! 
_ -- **'Thée Black Joker’ acted as referee and carried a 

‘heavy pewter pot in his hand, apparently as a wand of 
a oltice, - 

“The Guardsman and ‘The Great Unknown’ scowled 
* at each other as they entered the arena. They meant 

‘business! 
is “<The Great Unknown’ will be down and out in the 
t _ first/ round,” I decided, for the simple fact that he was 
j - obviously drunk. 

To this day I am uncertain whether the best man 


, did win. ‘The Great Unknown,’ who was addicted to 
ope chewing tobacco, had his mouth filled with juice when 
a7 che entered the ring, owing presumably to an oversight 
a of his second! : 

eh, “At all events, he, presumably unconsciously, spat 


the tobacco juice right into his opponent's eyes when 
_.. they: squared up. 
“Jumping Jerusalem!’ yelled the Guardsman, and 
j ‘put up his gloved hands to his amarting eyes. 
Shy! “Bang! crash! went ‘The Great Unknown,’ who.was 
acclaimed the victor as the Guardsman fell to the 
yy ground and was counted out. 
oleae “Amidst the plaudits of his confrers ‘The Great 
' Unknown’ was awarded ‘ the purse of gold,’ its contents 
Say half a sovereizn; but the watch and chain ‘The Black 
_ |. Joker’ refused to give him, ‘As,’ he said, ‘if the facte 
' were known, “The Great Unknown” might be proved 
«to have won on a foul!’” 
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First. Tynist: I don’t believe half I see in. print. 
Mig f Second Ditto: Judging from your spelling: that 
'! must include what you see in the dletlobare: 


bi | 
Vill i 
H A yt) 
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SHE: Does my playing annoy you? 


HE: Not at abl. Your playing ts all right. 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY INDISCRETION. 


THERD’S one thing (at least) that I’ve learned in 
life, dear chappies, and that is if you want a thing 
done you must do it yourself-sthat is, if you want to 
be sure that it is going to be done, 

The other day I happened to be taking a suit home 
from my tailor—a nice confiding soul who still believes 
in me, 
would be my own messenger. 

So far so good. It happened to be tea time, so I 
popped into the Popular Palace for a cup of the stuff 
that cheers, but does not inebriate (loud cheers!). 

What with the business of getting served (some busi- 
ness) and consuming the tea, it was very nearly a 
quarter to five, and I wanted to be home shortly after 
five for a special reason, which is neither here nor 
there. ' 

I paid my bill, grabbed. my parcel, and made for the 
door. I had just about got there when my arm was 
seized and a voice called out: 

“Stop! You have taken my parcel.” 

I turned and saw a rather nice-looking girl, ob- 
viously in a great state of excitement, 

I explained to her, as gently and as, quickly as I 
could, that she was mistaken,“and that it was my 
parcel. But all in vain. 

“You have taken my parcel!” she cried. 
it over at once! I am surprised at you!” 
By this time a crowd had collected. There were 
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‘ave a change? 


I wanted the suit quickly, ard decided that I . 
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THE BREADWINNER: Wot yer,got ‘ere? -Kippers again? We're always ‘aving kippers, W’y can’t we 
You knows | ‘ate the sight er kippers; w’y the— / 


WIFE: Oh, all right, Bill—for ’eaven’s sake don’t grumble, 
THE BREADWINNER (indignantly): ! ain’t grumb! ing—I'm only a-telling of yer! 
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It 1s the music | have no ear for, 

He 

suspicious glances, likewise some murmured remar 

that were not at all complimentary. Something had 

be done. I deeided to do it, M 

“Madam,” I cried, ‘‘I assure you again that tbe . 
parcel I hold in my. hands contains my suit. ‘To pre’ 
this to your satisfaction I am going to open it, and 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” screamed ‘ ts 
lady, getting awfully red in the face. ‘‘I know it 
mine, but I am not going to have it opened.” 

“Then how the——?” I started, when suddenly 
waitress pushed her way through the crowd, carryi¥® ve 
with her another parcel. ig 

“T expect there’s a mistake,’ she giggled, « phel 
are both awfully alike, but I expect you can tell whit® ej 
is which.’ And thrusting the No. 2 bundle into ? 
arms, she vanished. 

And there we were, dear chappies, with two parcel Ry 
absolutely alike, surrounded by a grinning crowd. it 

At this critical moment the manager barged in. 4 
few words acquainted him with the tense situation. 

“Give both the parcels to me,” he cormmantea th 
“Tl take ’em into my oflice and let you know whi? 
is which. I’m a married man,” he added, winking * 
me, while the crowd cheered, 

* * * * * 
I got my suit, dear chappies, but I never koe" 9 


what was in that other parcel. ply 


smiled when I put t 


The manager. sim 
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Ally Sloper’s Back- 
Chat Artistes. 


BRAG. AND BOUNCE, 
“AHA, sonny, that’s a nice dog I saw you out with 
. Horning. What breed is he?” 


him, “Don’t t know; but there’s a dash of Old Oireland in 


this 


“What do you call him?” 


But he isn’t Irish!” 
but he’s the next best thing! 
Cu were up rather late this morning, weren't 


wv? 
Your 


7: Was; I overslept myself.” 
“But what about that alarum clock I gave basil 
Oh, that’s in the bedroom all, right.” 
“But don’t you wind it up?” 
Oh, yes; I wind it up.’ 
And you set the alarum, I suppose?” 
“Yes, I set it every night.” - 
en you must hear it in the morning?” 
‘No; that’s the trouble. You see, the darned thing 
8 off when I’m asleep!” 
“What a sleeper! By the way, I’ve something to 
You. When I got home last night I found a 
‘Rger kissing my wife.” 
Great Scott! What did’you do?” 
“Do? J—I threw his umbrella out of the window, 
Said, “There. I hope it rains now?” 
“Ah! that was brave! But fhe same thing once 
hig bened to my wife when I took her into a public- 
ve for-a drink.’ 
“And what did you do?” . 
Do? I—I drank the impudent fellow’s beer! 
Den, That reminds me. Four bottles ef Bass for six- 
ce. Just think of it!” 
., Where?” 


“ Nowhere. 
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But think of it!” 


Wag “Don’ t+ make my mouth water. Tell me this. What 
the first thing James I. did when he came to the 
»” 
™m give it up. What did he do’ 
at on it, of course.” 
ten - a, ha! ’S good. There’s one for you. Can you 


me what tree is like, the end of a good cigar?” 
« Fraid not, old son. 
easy. <A white as 
y “Tm. glad you said a good cigar. I’ve never seen 
ig a ius one yet, The one yeu’ve got jn your mouth 
nl. ” 
tip * Exouse me. 


hd 


I don’t often give half-a-crown for # 


sate but when I do-—” 
ou get two and twopence change!” 
tp, at’s nasty! Think I haven’t got the money, I 
ity, by I want you to understand I have, and I got 
hard work.” 
ard work? I thought your uncle left it to you.” 
the we did: but I had hard work to get it away from 


.Wyers!” 
“Ty don’t seem to have a high opinion. of Jawyers.”’ 
hayen’t: I intend my son to be a gardener.’ 
os y a gardener ”’ 


“wn 4 ause a gardener runs his own mint, sets his 
Yyme, and raised his celery every year!” 
; mn Ome job that! My son shows a great talent for 
thin * and his manner is very haughty, His teacher 
8 he will become a conductor.” 
«An, indeed! Orchestra or tramcar?” 
No. “88! By the way, what a wonderful thing it is 


a Romible to hold a conversation between London 
he Ome. ” 

2 Rm s nothing! I know a man who blew'a puile 

gham and went to Plymouth and saw the 


Heard about poor old Johnson?” 

a shit's happened to him?” 
is éyesi¢ht went wrong. Every time he fried ta 
® read double." ’ 
Sor old chap. Did he lose his job?" 
®: hut the gaa company took him on to read 


thet 
he 
r Pag meters!" 


"Fo Why, once there were thirteen of us pound 
Ns le T had a most delightful girl sitting next ta 


And she died 
ang} married her!” 
siete he Nt reminds me, Tinet night J was treated moat 
Now.” » 7 Rewirl, I asked if I might see her home, you 


"s she—Y”’ 
“hen 1 certainiy—it I took the treuble te lodk at it 
Was passing that way!” 
'Y ®t was too bad.” 
Mon gag J especially as T had taken her that after- 
“Ho the Picture Gallerv.” 
; 25 did vou enioy it?” 
Ang MS to TIY well. There was one picture that brought 
“,, MY eves.” 
‘ "No. ® nathetic subiect. I vreanme?”’ 
nq lity Pp war sittine under it when the cord broke, 
ys ati on my head!” 
Mine ine of\art, what's vOtit brother doing fot a 
ey he pave ap heing & ne to oh artiet? 
Sim? Oh. dim‘ a peelar n 


‘ 
t 
thouRht he wad tov short for the. Duilee force,” 


i 
‘abies Da Fon believe it's unlucky to sit thietocn at, 


TOOTSIE'’S : FRIENDS. 


THE CHOCOLATE GIRL, 


)o( 
SHE WAS. NATURALLY ANXIOUS, 


Lillian: Whilst Jack was here the other evening, he 
swore he would kiss me or die in the attempt. 

Gladyss: Yes?—(after a pause)—Well, did he kisa 
you? | 

Lillian (anxiously): You haven’t read any account of 
Jack’s death in the papers, have you? 


Jol 
WHEN HIS NUMBER WAS UP. 


Prison Visitor: Why are you here, my misguided 

friend 
Prisoner: 

thirteen. : 
Prison Visitor: Indeed. How was that? 


Prisoner: Twelve jurors and one judge. 
Jol 


An American black-#nd-white artist recently started 
to sketch a bottle of whisky, but died, alas! ere he 
could draw the cork. ; 


I’m the victim of the unlucky number, 


—~——-_——-__— ae eee arent — x _ a —_-———. 


BRAG AND BOUNCE (Contd.) 


“ He was, 

How odd! 
factory !’”’ 

“ Carpenter 

“But he is; 
jam!’’ 

“Have you heard that yarn about the dirty teles- 
cope?” 

No; what ia it?” 

“No matter. You wouldnt see through it!” 

“I say, if you fell into a river what would be the 
firat thing you would do?” 

Get wet!’’ ‘ 

ts Good bay! I'll tell you something that will tickle 

“Really! What's that?’ . 

“A feather!" 

“Ah, that reminds me, That feather bed I bought 
off you is as hard agiron. I want my money back.” 

“Nothing doing, my son!” 

“But you said in “the letter you wrote, ‘Money re 
turned if not quite satisfactory ’!” 

“Clever! Perhaps you can tell me what's good for 
a tickling in the throat?’ 

“ Horse oils,” 

“Why, I thought they were used for horses?” 

“Well, you're a little ‘hoarse,’ aren’t you?” 

“Yes; and I’ve got a slight touch of toothache, too.” 

“My, you are in the wars. When did your teeth 
first begin troubling you?” 

“When T ‘eut’ them! A—a—tishoo!’’ 

“Here, I don’t like that cold of yours.”’ 

“ Sorry, old sport, hut it’s the only one I’ve got!” 

"While I think of it. T can put you up to an easy 

Way to-make money.”’ 

“Ph, what's that? Now?” 

“Buy some thermometefs and 
August.” 

Why next August?” 

Hedirioe ihey're bound to go tp! 


He peels the marrows in a jam factory!” 
My brother is a carpenter in a jam 


in 


he 


a jam factery? | Absurd!” 
makes the pips for the raspberry 


sell them hext 


Oheerio {i 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


TALES OF STAGELAND. 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. 


illustrated by the Author. . 
“DOES that make you feel hungry?” inquired the 


Property Master of a drama erowd, in which I was | vit 
appearing, as he held up a roasted fowl that he had Sy la 
just finished moulding from papier mache. ; 
- It certainty did not, and I told him so, : ; oe 
“Looks more like a football- with knobs ‘on,” I said, ; Ey 
smiling, 


He slung it into his.tool box; then, rising from the 
old ginger beer box, which had served him for a seat, 
stretched himself like stage policemen do. 

A humorous fellow, this’ Props., as he and his like 
are called in the profession. It was not the first time 
he had been. connected with a company, of which 1- 
was a member. He would drink all the beer for which 
anyone chose to pay, and it was the rarest thing on 
earth to find him pay for any himself. “ Closé ” was 
hardly the word for him; he would go miles if the 
chance of making a few pence presented itself. 

One day he struck a shop that was practically dis- 
posing of boots and shoes at a gift. I believe the 
firm had had a recent fire. and were clearing out. How- 
ever, Props. struck this shop, and forthwith plunged 
in and purchased two pairs-of boots. A pawnbroker’s 
establishment was in the vicinity, and to this friend 
of humanity Props. made a bee line with the boots. 
One-and-sixpence over and above what he had given ~ 
for them was the result. Roping in two of his bro. » 
thers, together they bought up scores of pairs, and 
spent the rest of the day in realising on boots in pawn- | 
shops all over London, 

In the drama, of which I write, was an earthquake, 
one of those grand finales which generally occur when 
the author is at a loss to know how to finish off his 
assassins and villains for the satisfaction of the andi- 
ence. J 

This earthquake 
was always a source 
of amusement to me. 
When the chief scoun- 
drel and his revolu- 
tionary gang were just 
about to finish off the 
hero and__ heroine, ° 

thunder boomed from 
the wings, the lime- 
light flashed lightning; 
rain of rice poured 
down upon the tin lid 
of a box; a few terri- 
ble words from the vil 
lain, and a few mild 
ones from the hero; a 
‘pathetic look on the 
long-suffering face of | 
the heroine, and the 
columns commenced to 
totter. Then every 
bad man _ staggered 
sideways and backwards, finally sinking a cnaveniih nee? 
dead on the stage in the least hkely spot that: anything vs ok 
would strike him jin falling. abo 

Bach evening, at earthquake time, found Props. at i 
high up in the flies, aided by a stage hand, manipu- Ni x i 
lating a huge sack affair, containing cardboard bricks, iad 
peat, and the dirt from many stages, for each night = 
the whole mess of debris was swept back into the nee Laat 


to await the next earthquake. Bye 
On one occasion, when all the villains had laid shoe ce i 
selves down for ever (unlegs,one happened to see some-— as | 


thing falling on him, in which case over would roll the — ae 
supposed corpse to a safer place) down came the | . 
columns, lightning flashed and thunder rolled, but no } 
falling roof or, tumbling Hicks arrived from the bag A 
swung across the flies. The earthquake was a failure! | 

Ag the final curtain fell, on to the stage burst the 
business manager. Standing in the centre of the stage, 
clad in evening dress, he glared up to the flies, §, 

“What the—who the~what’s the~where’s the a—d : 
effects up there?” 

Then it arrived suddenly—bricks, peat, ‘nnd “dirt! . 
The infuriated manager could not have chosen the 
central apot more perfectly. He was smothered. 
Dancing and foaming with rage, his face and shirt 
front covered in dirt, dust, and peat, he shrieked, “Was ., 


that you, Props.?”’ Bi 
“Yes, sir!” came in a strained voice; “ the bag got 
fixed, and it’s just turned over suddenly!” he 


“You're sacked!” yelled back the manager, aa, pick = 
ing handfuls of peat from his ay he rushed from the © 
stage. i 


A HELPFUL CUSTOMER, es. 


Having owed his tailors a considerable sum for a 
considerable period, the. young Oxford model tain bt BY 
Messrs. Snip and Shears as follows:— it 

“‘Gentlemen,—In reply to your oft repeated requ 
for cash, please find enclosed postal order for pin, and 


ninepence, for I’m hanged if I can!” By 
; St i 4; 
—)0( pint tha 
“Ah,” said the visitor, “thia village boasts a choral ti 
society, 1 whderstand,” \ G3 
"No," ndid the native, we never banat of tt! ; Ny 


} 1a) : A 


Ss. ; 
MR. BOUNCE (to cheeky of- 
fice boy): ‘‘ You're sacked! 
Clear out!!" 


“Very good, sir! Now lll 
tell your missus about you 


_ and the typist.” 


“Nonno, Willie, you don’t! 1 
was only joking. Hang 
your tile up again. 


“There are a ‘few pouna 
netes for you, as | want 
you to stay on,” 


‘ 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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YOUTH: Er—how much do ! 
pay for a marriage licence? 

REGISTRAR: Ten shillings 
down, and your entire 
salary each week for the 
rest of your life. 


THE JOKER. 
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PASSENGER: | often travel! 
from Clapham Junction te 
Victoria without a ticket. 

COLLECTOR: How’s that? 
PASSENGER: 1}! walk. 
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A PAVEMEMT ARTIST 
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®Mous Trials of Two Hundred 


— =. > SS = =_-_2seeo 7 - 


Years Aco. 


. (A Series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 
9.__William Chetwynd 
ed ; (A SCHOOLBOY OF THE ACADEMY IN SOHO SQUARE), 
'N 1743 for the Murder of His School-Fellow and Convicted of Manslaughter, a Very Singular Case, 


and by a Special Verdict Leit to the Opinion «f the 


4, farnestly recommend the attention of youth to 
Wi rtunate case of Master Chetwynd, hoping that 
t ne them against the effects of passion; and, 

t Ma; if provoked by a school-féllow, to be careful 
This) 


Show their resentment. , 

nfortunate young gentleman: was placed at 
oe "My in Soho Square, and was about fifteen 
leh Ww. fe at the time the misfortune happened, of 
*09) © are now to give an account; and at the same 


W ‘ 
“eg, *$ & youth named Thomas Rickets, then in the ' 


n 
At oo. Year of his age. } 
*. the | Sessions held in the Old ‘Bailey in October. 


he “bove-named William .Chetwynd was indicted © 


“leteg ™urder of Thomas Rickets, and was likewise 
the statute of stabbing. 

"deg ““Air on which the above 

Che, 'S'as follows:— 

Chet, Nd beiifg in possession of a piece of cake, 

mm, “Sked him for some of it, on which he gave 


prosecution was 


‘ich nal Diece: but refusing to give him a second, 


“it o desired, he cut off a piece for himself, and 


® bureau, while he went to lock up the chiet 
“nh » © cake for his use. 
ny lef,  Dterim Ricketa took the~cake which had 
ni den, 2 the bureau, and when Chetwynd returned 
Aig) “Nded it. he refused to deliver it; on which 
7 nite “Pose, and Chetwynd having still in his hana 
*r i, ,, “ith which he hod cut the cake, wounded 'the 
n left side of the belly. 
athe ti h Humphreys, a servant in the house, coming 
into the room, Rickets said that he was 
_ gd complained much of the pain that he felt 


ty th 


i, «.¥Ound, on which Humphreys said to Chet- 


e 
he, Wo: 


Pe SU ‘have done very well;” to which the 
it» Dlied, “Tf I have hurt him I am very sorry 


€q, ""nded youth being carried to bed, languished 


Ba, 
“Reg vs Under the hands of the surgeons, and then 


yc? “en murder and manslaughter. 


4 ha Tn the interim, Chetwynd, terrified at what 
M1 og “Red, qnitted the school; but as soon as he 
» bide © death of Rickets, he went to a magistrate. 
Sena equitable decision of a verdict of his 
* ang 2; and he was brought to his trial at the 

The Dlace above-mentioned. 
ned 4 MNsel, on behalf of the prisoner, acknow- 
etn © great candour of the gentlemen who were 
* to . for the prosecution, in their not endeavour- 
Bay frdvate the circumstances’ attending the 
me by ,, °Y confessed the truth of all that hdd been 
Seq the witnesses; but insisted, on behalf of the 
Party, that though his hané might have made 

t blow, his heart was innocent. 

The Chg, DE is the substance of their arguments 
1 des ~They said that the fact could not amount 
Oy, ae 3 ®t common law, which Lord Coke defines to 
iatho, awfn} killing another man’ with malice 
by eht; either expressed by the party, or im- 
i, he lea law. ‘They said that in this case there was 
ts “St malice. as the young gentlemen were 
, Sty - YS only at the time, but to the close ot 
®, when he declared that he forgave the 


a ey 
yy hi, tid that it being proved that there was 
nt,.. Ma, sisting, it would be talking against the 
ty  Ukind to say the law could imply anything 
tq . What was plainly proved. That delibera- 
ho, we Le ctlty of disposition make the essential dif- 

d Ween manslaughter and murder; and they 


. ting “eral legal guthorities in support of this 


43. 2ll the young boy at the Bar, who was 
1 tag tal act, be raid to be guilty of murder? He 
Yon ‘Nf what was his own; the witnesses have 
hi Rickets. after he had given Rickets a piece of 
ta Went to“him for more; he denied to give 
aq D8d a right to keep his cake, and the 
it~ "© right to take: and he had a right to re 
ety. “re cases in the books which make a differ- 
If a man 

er, me bar of iron and throws it at another, vit is 
he re. “t the difference in the crime lays between 


to, "ng 8 taking it up, and having it in his hand. 


®4 the knife in his hand, and upon that a 


cep bad. sues, for he did not take the knife up; 


ing * that would have shown an intention to do 


p hig he May be doubted, whether or no, when he 


t € in his hand for a lawful purpose, and in 
dene niger the other, whether he considered he 
he Tt, K ® in his hand; for if in his passion he in- 
ornite, "ike with his hand. it is not a striking with 


Is 
a, Fan 


) t é 

ated” Waa to be considered whether there was 
te of , © eXcept this case from the letter ‘of the 
The James 


n E E:%? 
j lng “the, Mi 


fh At 


uments of the counsel were to the fol- 

he, hag, betinning of the fray, Rickets had a knife 
Wests, and it was one continued act. And an- 

©n is whether there was not a struggle: 


Twelve Judges. 


when the cake was taken, and in endeavouring to get it 
again, this accident happens; at the first taking, of the 
cake, it is in evidence, that Chetwynd was not forced 
to-extend his arms, unless the other.-was coming to 
take it from him, and then a struggle is a blow. 
“This act of the 1 James I. was made for a par- 
ticular purpose: on the union of the two kingdoms, 
there were national factions and - jealousies, when 
wicked persons, to conceal the malice lurking in their 
hearts, would suddenly ‘stab others, and screen them- 


- selves from the law by having the act looked upon as 


the result of an immediate quarrel. That this statute 
has always been looked upon as.a hard law, and there- 
fore always construed by the judges in favour of the 
prisoner. That when the fact. only amounts to man- 


‘slaughter at common law it has been the custom of 


the court to acquit upon this statute.’’ 

_ “The counsel for the Crown, in reply, submitted it 
to the court, whether (since the only pointe insisted on 
by way of defence for the prisoner, were questions at 
law, in which the jury were to be guided by their 
epinion) the facts proved and admitted did not clearly, 
in the first place, amount to murder at common law;: 
and, in'the secind place, whether there could be the 
least doubt in point of law, but that the case was 
within the statute of 1 James I. 

“Upon the first it was admitted that to constitute 
murder there must: be malice. 

“But it was agreed that malice was of two kinds, 
either expressed and in fact, or implied by law. 

“But when one person kills another without provo- 
cation, it is murder, because the law presumes and im- 
plies malice from the act done. And therefore, when- 
ever any person kills another it is murder, unless some 
sufficient provocation appear. But it is not every pro- 
vocation that extenuates the killing of a man from 
murder into manslaughter. A slight or trivial provo- 
cation is the same as none, and is not allowed in law 
to be any justification or excuse for the death of an- 
other. 


whatever provoking circumstances they may. be at- 
tended -with; no affronting gestures, or deriding pos- 
tures, however insolent or malicious, are allowed to he 
put in balance with the life of a man, and to extenuate 
the offence from murder to manslaughter. 

“For the same reason no sudden quarrel upon a 
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And therefore no words of reproach or infamy, . 


Ge yi 


“And, therefore, if a man beats another for tres- 
passing upon his goods or lands, and does not desist, 
he will be justified by law; because what he does is 
only in defence of his property, and no more than a 
chastisement to the offender. . 

“But (says the Lord Chief Justice Holt) if one man. 
be trespassing on another, breaking his hedges, or the 
like, and the owner or his servant, shall upon sight 


“thereof, take up a hedge-stake, and knock him on the 


head, that will be murder; because it is a violent act 
beyond the proportion of the provocation, 

‘That applying the rules of law to the present case, 
it was plain, that the violent act done, bore no propor- 
tion to the provocation. All the provocation given was 
taking up a piece of cake, which is not such an offence, 
as can justify the prisoner’s attacking the person who 
took it up with an instrument that apparently endan- 
gered his life, or, rather, carried certain death along 
with it. 

Mr. Baron Reynolds and Mr. Recorder, before whom 
the prisoner was tried, taking notice of the points ot 
law that had arisen, the learned arguments of the 
counsel, and the many cases cited upon this occasion, 
were of opinion that it would be proper-to have the 
facts found specially, that they might be put in a 
way of receiving more solemn determination, 

A special verdict was accordingly agreed on by all 
parties, and drawn up in the usual manner—viz., by 
giving a true state of the facts as they appear in 
evidence, and concluding thus: “‘We find that the de- 
ceased was about the age df nineteen, and Mr. Chet- 
wynd about the age of fifteen; and that of this wound 
the deceased died on the 29th of the said September; 
but whether upon the whole the prisoner is guilty ot 


all, or any of the said indictment, the jurors submit | 


to the judgment of the court.”’ 

In consequence of this special verdict the case was 
argued before the twelve judges, who deemed Chetwynd 
to have been guilty of manslaughter only; whereupon 
he was set at liberty, after being burnt in the hand. 


o( 


WHY “TIM” GREW TIRED, 


Many stories are told of ‘“Tim” Healy, now 
Governor-General of All Ireland, but this one is authen- 
ticated :— 

Once he was opposed in the Assize Court by a bar- 
rister with a reputation for verbosity. The case had 
lasted- some time, and the barrister asked for an ad- 
journament, upon which the wearied judge asked on 
what grounds. 

“Me lud,” replied the barrister, ‘““I have been argu- 
ing a case all day in ‘the Nisi Prius Court, and I am 
completely exhausted.” 5 ; 


“*Ow them Lunnoners stands they fogs beats me.” . 


sudden provocation shall justify such an act of cruelty 
as one man’s stabbing another, though it be done im- 
mediately in the heat of passion. As if two persons 
playing at tables fall out in the game, and the one 
upon a sudden kills the other with a dagger. This 
was held to be murder by Bromley at Chester assizes. 

“In like manner, no trespass on lands or goods 
shall be allowed to be any excuse for one man’s attack- 
ing another in such a manner as apparently endangers 
his life, and could not be intended merely as a chastise- 
ment for his offence; because no violent acts beyond 
the proportion of the provocation receive countenance 
from the law. . ; 


“Tim,” K.G., said that he was also weary, and 
would gladly consent to a postponement, 

“What have you been doing to tire yourself?” asked 
the curious judge, \ 

“Me lud,” replied Mr. Healey, suppressing a yawn, 
“T have been listening to my learned brother.” 
jo 

A GOOD REASON. , 

Judge: Why didn’t you go to the assistance of the 

plaintiff in the fight? 


Policeman: Begorra, an’ Oi didn’t know which of 
thim wuz goin’ to be the plaintiff. 


‘ 


CAN TOUCH 
THEM ! 


UY : My 


W e/ fh, My 


ys | 
aK 
ib ih 
it i Ny 
Ny My 


— ! 
“If you don’t get UP 


knock yer down as# 


CUSTOMER: ‘Arf a pound o’ margarine, 
SHOPKEEPER: Yes, mum; the best? 


CUSTOMER:. No, the worst, same’s you've allus given me. 


} 


“THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING.” 
sity 


f 


THE SORT MEN TALK ABOUT. 


A \\/\ 
| v is \ 


Za 
y, 
Fe 


hi 


My ai 
Led pay 

: APT th 
Sadan.) 
a Whi id 4 Zs f; if 

IM =? ll 


LITTLE PEGGY: Why did the mean old vicar tel! everybody you'd refused 


PA 
a 
fo" 
a 
4 
aw 


Ne saat 5 


 MUZ’Y PERSON: Phew! 


The bloke that caught that 
must have been a liar! \ , 
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